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ignoble social uprising of the crafty and mean-spirited against
the wealthy that accompanies the political revolution.

Willoughby is the vague ineffectual man of good will,
rational and neutral in a civil war that forces men to take
sides irrevocably. A retired British officer, with his perma-
nent home in America, he cannot choose decisively between
king and country when what had been a simple single duty
splits into two inconsistent conflicting ones. Deploring the
English policy, he deplores also its result, the Declaration of
Independence; he permits his son to remain in the British
army and his daughter to marry an American patriot. He
loses the capacity for intelligent action by retaining, after
the rest of the world has abandoned it, the desire to live in
peace and obey the law. It cannot be done so easily as he
thinks, for, as the demagogue reminds him sharply, there is
now always the question of which law, the king's or the
people's.

Wyandotte, the Indian for whom the story is named, is
Magua with a moral problem, and it is, as with Willoughby,
the one created by the falling apart of a unitary standard of
conduct. This drunken hanger-on of the Willoughby house-
hold, known to them as Saucy Nick, hates Willoughby for
flogging him (as Alunro had flogged Magua) and loves Mrs.
Willoughby for saving his life by inoculating him in a small-
pox epidemic. The elementary Indian rule, to aid a friend
and punish an enemy, has become impossible of application.
For years he evades his dilemma by fantasies of scalps, while
drinking his enemy's rum. The war makes him the warrior
Wyandotte again, and he finds a manlier solution that fulfils
with savage literalness both commands of the law: he mur-